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A Magazine of Verse 


FEBRUARY 1935 


LIKE DECORATIONS IN A NIGGER CEMETERY 


For Arthur Powell 


N the far South the sun of autumn is passing 

Like Walt Whitman walking along a ruddy shore. 
He is singing and chanting the things that are part of him, 
The worlds that were and will be, death and day. 
Nothing is final, he chants. No man shall see the end. 
His beard is of fire and his staff is a leaping flame. 


0 
Sigh for me, night-wind, in the noisy leaves of the oak. 
I am tired. Sleep for me, heaven over the hill. 


Shout for me, loudly and loudly, joyful sun, when you rise. 
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il 





It was when the trees were leafless first in November 
And their blackness became apparent, that one first 
Knew the eccentric to be the base of design. 


IV } 


Under the mat of frost and over the mat of clouds. 
But in between lies the sphere of my fortune 

And the fortunes of frost and of clouds, 

All alike, except for the rules of the rabbis, 

Happy men, distinguishing frost and clouds. 


y 
If ever the search for a tranquil belief should end, 
The future might stop emerging out of the past, 


Out of what is full of us; yet the search 
And the future emerging out of us seem to be one. 


VI 


We should die except for Death 
In his chalk and violet robes. 
Not to die a parish death. 


Vil 


How easily the feelings flow this afternoon 
Over the simplest words: 
It is too cold for work, now, in the fields. 
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Wallace Stevens 


Vili 


Out of the spirit of the holy temples, 
Empty and grandiose, let us make hymns 


A onal 


ind sing them in secrecy as lovers do. 


Ix 


In a world of universal poverty 
The philosophers alone will be fat 
Against the autumn winds 


[n an autumn that will be perpetual. 


x 


Between farewell and the absence of farewell, 
The final mercy and the final loss, 


| wind and the sudden falling of the wind. 


XI 
The cloud rose upward like a heavy stone, 
Which lost its heaviness through that same will 
‘J at changed light green to oli 2 then to blue. 
XII 
| sense of the serpent in you, Ananke, 


\nd your averted stride 


nothing to the horror of the frost 
xlistens on your face and hair. 
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xIll ? 


The birds are singing in the yellow patios, 
Pecking at more lascivious rinds than ours, 
From sheer Gemiithlichkeit. 


XIV j 


The leaden pigeon on the entrance gate 
Must miss the symmetry of a leaden mate, 
Must see her fans of silver undulate. 


XV 


Serve the rouged fruits in early sno 
They resemble a page of Toulet 
Read in the ruins of a new society, 


Furtively, by candle and out of need 


XVI 


f thinking could be blown away 


If 
Yet this remain the dwelling-place 


Of those with a sense for simple space 


XVII 


ry ° 7 . 
ine sun of Asia creeps above the horizon 


] a ere Bs 
Into this haggard and tenuous air, 


A tiger lamed by nothingness and frost. 
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Wallace Stevens 


XVIII 


Shall I grapple with my destroyers 
In the muscular poses of the museums? 


But my destroyers avoid the museums. 


xIx 


An opening of portals when night ends, 
A running forward, arms stretched out as drilled. 


Act I, Scene 1, at a German Staats-Oper. 


xx 


Ah, but the meaningless, natural effigy! 
The revealing aberration should appear, 
The agate in tl 


e eye, the tufted ear, 


; a shadow as thin in memory 
’ ancient underneath the snow, 
Which one re Ils at a concert or in a 


XXII 


e comedy of hollow sounds derives 
not from satire on our lives. 


Clog, therefore, purple Jack and crimson Jill. 
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XXIII | 


The fish are in the fishman’s window, 
The grain is in the baker’s shop, 

The hunter shouts as the pheasant falls. 
Consider the odd morphology of regret. 


XXIV 


A bridge above the bright and blue of water 
And the same bridge when the river is frozen. 
Rich Tweedle-dum, poor Tweedle-dee. 


XXV } 
From oriole to crow, note the decline 


In music. Crow is realist. But, then, 
Oriole, also, may be realist. 


XXVI 


This fat pastiche of Belgian grapes exceeds 
The total gala of auburn aureoles. 
Cochon! But, master, the grapes are here and now. 


XXVII 


John Constable they could never quite transplant 
And our streams rejected the dim Academy. 
Granted, the Picts impressed us otherwise 

In the taste for iron dogs and iron deer. 
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Wallace Stevens 


XXVIII 


A pear should come to the table popped with juice, 
Ripened in warmth and served in warmth. On terms 


Like these, Autumn beguiles the fatalist. 


XXIX 


Choke every ghost with acted violence, 


Stamp down the phosphorescent toes, tear off 


The spittling tissues tight across the bones, 
le 


Che heavy bells are tolling rowdy-dow. 


XxX 
1e hen-cock crows at midnight and lays no egg. 
The cock-hen crews all day. 3ut cockerel shrieks, 
Hen shudders: the copious egg is made and laid. 
XxXXI 


eeming millpond or a furious mind. 


G grasses rolling windily away 
nd bristling thorn-trees spinning on the bank. 
ictual is a deft beneficence. 
XXXII 
| is a finikin thing of air 
it lives uncertainly and not for long 


radiantly beyond much lustier blurs. 
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XXXIII 


For all his purple, the purple bird must have 
Notes for his comfort that he may repeat 
Through the gross tedium of being rare. 


XXXIV 


A calm November. Sunday in the fields. 
A reflection stagnant in a stagnant stream. 
Yet invisible currents clearly circulate. 


XXXV 


Men and the affairs of men seldom concerned 
This pundit of the weather, who never ceased 
To think of man the abstraction, the comic sum 


XXXVI 


The children will be crying on the stair, 


Half-way to bed, when the phrase will 


ye Spc yken 


The starry voluptuary will be born 


XXXVII 


Yesterday the roses were rising upward, 
Pushing their buds above the dark green leaves 


Noble in autumn, yet nobler than autumn. 
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Wallace Stevens 


XXXVIII 


The album of Corot is premature. 
A little later when the sky is black. 
Mist that is golden is not wholly mist. 


XXXIX 


Not the ocean of the virtuosi 
But the ugly alien, the mask that speaks 
Things unintelligible, yet understood. 


XL 


Always the standard repertoire in line 
And that would be perfection, if each began 


Not by beginning but at the last man’s end. 


XLI 
The chrysanthemums’ astringent fragrance comes 
I to disguise the clanking mechanism 
Of machine within machine within machine. 
XLIil 
G the sausage-makers, sacred guild 


ossibly, the merest patron saint 


as il mirror to sanctity. 
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XLII 7 
It is curious that the density of life 
On a given plane is ascertainable \ 
By dividing the number of legs one sees by two. 
At least the number of people may thus be fixed. . 


XLIV 


Freshness is more than the eastwind blowing round one. 
There is no such thing as innocence in autumn, 
Yet, it may be, innocence is never lost. 


XLV 


Encore un instant de bonheur. The words 
Are a woman’s words, unlikely to satisfy 


The taste of even a country connoisseur. 


XLVI 


Everything ticks like a clock. The cabinet 
Of a man gone mad, after all, for time, in spit 


Of the cuckoos, a man with a mania for clocks. 


XLVII 


The sun is seeking something bright to shine on. 
The trees are wooden, the grass is yellow and thin. 
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Wallace Stevens 


The ponds are not the surfaces it seeks. 
It must create its colors out of itself. 


XLVIII 


Music is not yet written but is to be. 
The preparation is long and of long intent 


For the time when sound shall be subtler than we ourselves. 


XLIX 


It needed the heavy nights of drenching weather 
To make him return to people, to find among them 
Whatever it was that he found in their absence, 


A pleasure, an indulgence, an infatuation. 


L 
Union of the weakest develops strength 
Not wisdom. Can all men, together, avenge 
One of the leaves that have fallen in autumn? 


But the wise man avenges by building his city in snow. 


Wallace Stevens 
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FOUR POEMS 


Deus non pars est, sed totum. Lully 
THE SOUL COMPARED TO A MULLET SEED 
I 


God would not, willing, speak, 

Or I, less willing, die 

That I might, living, endless be 
Uncovered to his day 

And washed by His sea 

Or praised to the hind and play 

Wherever love may lie, 

For night had covered me 

Of cerecloth. 


II 


Love, two ashen stars 
Unclosed ever wait my eyes to keep- 
And wife of Lucifer out of the stirs 
And fidgets of the deep, 
Gossip how we, 
The sun and I, 
Lay in an ague in the sea, 
And there was only one to die— 
The sun. It was not I. 
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James Beverly Martin 


I walked where even suns were cold 
And looked to wear a coat of mold 
And see their furious beards grow old; 
But I was part of passion’s reign: 

No juice of earth left me with stain 
Or bell of earth my passing tolled 

A jubilate, brassen, bold 


As beds where love has lain. 


Il 


The sweet declension of the night, 

The plainsong of a flower, 

Meted the measure of my sight 

And stayed my wings and plucked my flight 
In the embrasure of an hour. 

The timbers of the sky were ’rased, 

The pediments of chaos waste, 

Nor could the loop of Astarte’s bight 

Hold me longer to the night— 


I was the sown and sower. 


SONNET 


I named You over with the names of summer, 
Named You by stars and many a divinity 

And terribly every crossroad seemed a trinity 
And love accouched from manyness of number ; 
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Then, O love, enlarged by time to time’s own loss 
As seas unthrift to try the sup of thunder, 

I sought Thee, less the common salt and sauce 

Of earth and sky, improvident of wonder. 

I fell with winter in the brittle grass, 

Never to look upen the snowless glass 

That monthly mends and monthly falls worlds under 
Worlds; the kitchen sun, the weathered earth 

And fever intimate, O, first and last, 

Love hast thou thieved me of my little hearth! 


A CONCEIT ON HER SLEEPING EYES 


O love itself may not forbid 

Suppliance when love’s sun is hid, 
Remanded like a winking flame 

Whose starved margent’s hoar and lame, 
Who faintly presses silver shoulder 


To the tomb’s wall where the tomb newts moulder. 


Nor did love forbid my finger 

Trace the fretted lock and linger, 

Like the cock who sings the sun 

A chronicle of deeds the moon has done,- 
In the dim morning of your waking way, 


There, love, your eyes are portions of the tardy 


James Beverly Martin 


TO WILLIAM BLAKE 


Blake, lift the alphabetic lid, 

The tenement where love lies hid: 
The washed hind who never went 
Far from the noise of Israel’s tent. 
O, lift the seat of covenant 


Chat I might hear the angels pant 


To noose the souls who wistful g 
Forth among the stars’ faint snow. 
Py may I look within your eye 





That I might see God walking by? 
James Beverly Martin 


ADVERTISEMENT 


This man needs candles in his head 
to mitigate a density 
of dark whose stale intensity 


S pierced by I hing h 


e has read. 


Yet no light wholly can amaze 
this brain to more pellucid ways; 


sound must conspire to break its daze. 


l'o startle these grotesquely dead 
pleties that seal him blind, 

oh, who is there to wind 

resounding clocks in this man’s head? 


Israel Smith 


t 
Raina 
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SHORELINE 


The sea has made a wall for its defence 

Of falling water. Those whose impertinence 
Leads them to its moving ledges 

It rejects. Those who surrender 

It will with the next wave drag under. 


Sand is the beginning and the end 
Of our dominion. 


The way to the dunes is easy and not steep. 

The shelving sand is stiffened in the rain 

And loosened again in the sun’s fingers. 

Children, lustful of the glistening hours, 

Drink and are insatiate. Wind under the eyelids, 
Confusion walling the ears, they bend 

And balance, warmed by secure and ordered blood 
In the cold wash of the beach. 


And after, 


They walk with rigid feet the planked street of the town. 


They miss the slipping texture of the sand 
And a sand pillow under the hollow instep. 
They are unmoved by fears 


That breed in darkening kitchens at sun-down 
Following storm; and they rebel 

Against cold waiting in the wind and rain 
For the late sail. 
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Mary Barnard 


The harbor town is backed by its fertile valley. 


‘ines, drying, scallop the waterfront. 
Wharf ladders descend to the green swell. 

Did you, as I did, feel 

\ supple braid that dragged against your hips, 
Tiles 


ae 
I 1Ch is a Snips caDi 


nd clings along t 


And watch the light that slips 
\ he moving channel wave? 
Did vou, as I, 

Condemn the coastal fog and long for islands 


Seen from a sail’s shadow? 


The dunes lie 


ore passive to the wind than water is. 


This, then, the country of our choice. 
It is infertile, narrow, prone 
Under a dome of choral sound: 


Water breaking upon water. 


Litter of bare logs in the drift— 
The sea has had its sharp word with them. The smudged 


Of wild roses, wild strawberries on the dune shoulder 
Stains as with color the salt stench of the sea. 

It is a naked restless garden that descends 

From the crouched pine 


To shellfish caught in flat reflecting sands. 
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We lose the childish avarice of horizons. The sea ends 
Against another shore. The cracked ribs of a wreck 
Project from the washed beach. 

Under the shell-encrusted timbers 

Dripping brine 

Plucks at the silence of slant chambers 

Opening seaward. What moving keel remembers 

Such things as here are buried under sand? 


The transitory ponds and smooth bar slide 
Easily under the advancing tide, 

Emerging with the moon’s 

Turning. 


Clear lagoons 
Behind the shattered hulk, thin 
Movements of sea grass on the dune rim 
Bending against cloud, these things are ours. 
Submissive to the sea and wind, 
Resistful of all else, sand 
Is the beginning and the end 
Of our dominion. 
Mary Barnard 


FISH AND BIRD 


PERCH IN THE WATER 


Finning free in the green, cool-holding 
Under-water not roughened by waves, 
Down where the day, white in its plunging 


Into the close, altering water, 


Is not yet greened to the silt-borne dark 
Of the lake’s still floor, an olive-backed 
Great perch strikes at a baited shiner 


And rays to the surface sheen of gold. 


Cackling in rags and thin wolf muzzles, 
History’s misers bathed happiest 
In mellow suffusing of stamped coins; 


Metal-bound fighters living for death 


Boasted the steel gleam of rustless swords ; 
And they course smug in the painted flare 
Of the wind-smoothed car or wave-sliced boat, 


The rich merchants living for nothing. 


Sheen won’t buy bread and won’t buy butter, 
Won’t buy honey from the hollow hive; 
Shall a free man carry bonds all day 


For expensive, respectable sheen? 


Over the softened, weather-tracked side 
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Of the old boat under the melting sun, 
Staring, be better enrichened there 
By the sterile flashing of bare scales 


Free and grateful to the watching mind 

As the white bubbling of sand-wrapped springs 
Into the sweet lake, or the vocal 

Bubbling of the marsh wren in green reeds. 


THE BLUEJAY AND THE LINDEN TREI 
Waving blue feathers in slow waving flight 
Bear the jay into the waving fraction 
Of green May that is the leafing linden. 


He sits on a bough, and without action 


External in bird or bough, harmony 


Of the parts of the rushing univers 

Exists: of the thin, life-making liquid 

Red in the bird’s veins flowing its fast 

And whitely seeping through the limb’s fibres 
Shall we infer this harmony inspires 

Reciprocal content in the sharp bird 


That pecks no tender leaf, nor young bark tears, 


And the thrusting tree that does not shake d 


From its live twigs the dead-twig bluejay nest? 
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W.R. Moses 


Or is it that both have bare heads to rain, 
Or both are ruffled by wind blowing fast, 


Or both show keen, bright colors outwardly, 
Or both, dead, rot uncommemorated? 
The jay’s life may be scarring worry, 


But looks like ease not contradicted. 


Elbowing the sill in contemplation 

Of peaceful being in the spring again, 

He must be jagged disharmony with something 

Binds him close, that owned-by-memory man, 

Who in the dark ground may, thank God, forget 

That loveliness dispersed he can’t recall: 

Lapping la water past, and girl’s fresh eyes 
sacrificed to flat “historical.” 


W.R. Moses 


PERVIGILIUM 


1 } = 
or miies Denind her s € SKITts 
e ido stands, growing, 
1} 
( WIll see 
' } ] 
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TODAY YOU WAKEN 


DERELICT 
( 
Shipwreck is an easier thing n 
Than painfully patching tattered sail I 


That like a torn and broken wing 
Whips helpless in the screaming gale. 


The treasured ancient chart was false \ 
There is no harbor to the South; B 
The driven spray leaves bitter salts 
Harsher than tears upon the mouth. 


It is an easier thing to drift 

Toward the Sargasso Sea, and drink 
Its brine until no wave can lift 

The keel, and it shall slowly sink 


Than raise a mended sail on high 

And seek the North, where never yet 
Were golden harbors, where the sky 

Is but an iron-colored threat. 


Upon a safe and steadfast hill 
The shattered spar, the twisted beam 
Once grew, and they are homesick still 
Land is a dream ships love to dream. 
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Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


FROM WINTER'S TREE 


Grieve not too much for April lost and forgotten 
O heart, or summer gone beyond recalling 
Now that you waken to behold the falling 


Leaves weighted with snow as white as cotton. 


The desolate autumn ends. Today you waken 


Into a perfect season. Flowers of crystal 

With pointed petal, fragile stamen and pistil 
Bearing no seed, from winter’s tree are shaken. 
Now you shall find a new delight in knowing 

Che white, immaculate patterns of rose and poppy, 
The pure designs that earth-born flowers copy 
Carelessly in the ardor of their growing. 

Let wearier hearts regard you with derision 


Beholding winter with an April vision! 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
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SHE OF THE WALLED GARDEN 


Clockwork lifting a finger to hail a taxi, o1 1 
let it be ratchets buttoning up your chesterfield 
but time shall be no more. 
A thumb on a button and numbers of doors zip shut. 
How many please you walk to and fro 
in the city 
forgotten the nimbus encircling her corn-silk hair the 
wheels turn and turn again how many hooded engi 
And seven doves hover round (do you inhale?) 
green lamps burning 
high in the air at every corner, turning 
under the derby, under the bald pate 
where in the skull cogs move and springs jiggl 
The hands go round with presentments of the well 
of living waters — 
but time —so let us 
graph with a show of exactitude 
the four lions on guard at her feet not the hei 
(to the eatmore coffee pot) — the declivity 


is terrible. 


Who is that typing 

in the walled garden? 

she of the walled garden, not she? clickety clack she 
When her six companions the virgins with hair like her 01 


lie deflowered in six beds in six furnished 
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Fred R. Mille r 


rooms; clockwork flipping a wet silk handkerchief 
rom a window above the sign —and mail the coupon 


lay for time no more - 


the box-office now the sign tells you standing room only, 
a cricket underneath a grating 


roadway down by the suit and cloal 





a solo to no house at all — greep, greep 
obody greep in a dark forsaken street: 
+ t} 


it then, the supplicatory turbines 
ayna SS DOOStTING the night lifts to the inlit 
} } 


of the universe) but who shall stand 
1g-jawed and chapfallen, rubbernecking a 
ere lian Stes eee 
light that drives a long spoke 


and gone and riveting guns 
lent? Have neither of the two 
ed little white figures at the feet of he1 

people so far gone in their years 
ere on a throne (she) while 


ng types within the walled garde: 


ii 
S ti time is but time no more 

ni lift { } ge ; 
n iron hat lifted from a bald pate passing 


gates, for she has laid aside 


mbus set with pearls. She types. 


trembles in his dreadful weeds 


is skypiece like a thousand Hoe presses 
g beneath the gas mains. 
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Lamps go red 

And she taking pains that the folds of her dress (she typing) 
should cover the feet of her concerning whom 
the prophet saith: my beloved the last days 
never again a sale like this prices slashed my beloved. 

A garden is enclosed. 


Fred R. Miller 


THE ARROGANT LEAF 


All that a leaf caught up she sought with her hands . 
sunlight for thirst and rain for penetration, 

fragrance to beckon to, limb to drain and release, 
heat moving upward along the intimate air. 


There was a thing her hands had made of beauty, 
naked and trembling, conjured into breath 

like a wind-curled flame that vaunts against the night, 
molded of hunger too and the rooted anarchy 

seeds have nurtured within a fallow acre. 


So eagerly then, her hands outstretched and desirous, 
asking no resurrection save what illusion culls— 

a yielding sky for a blanket, a young star for her lover, 
no wider realm than spreads where the arrogant leaf 
filters the day for its moment, clipping the thread 

of a black bird destined across a long horizon. 


Lola Pergament 
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TEN YEARS 


They laid him in a quiet place, thinking that he had died, 

and left him to a weariness deep as the deepest sea 

that rests upon the patient bones which have no need of 
breath. 

There he lay easily through the night, the hours of the day, 

the tide rose up and settled down and he was close to death, 


\e 
l 


the weariness was deeper than all fatigue car 


but he rested in the rising and the settling of the tide. 

He rested and was bettered by the drifting of the years, 

moved in his sleep—and turned again—and felt his warm 
blood curl 

throughout his body, heard once more the tumble and the 
beat 

of his close heart and faced once more the breathing and 
the fears. 

Then as he waked he felt that space and wind and cold and 
heat 
order of the elements himself had known before) 

had altered life. And crept to see but found, blown idly to 
his feet, 


remnants of hope like tattered cloths used to wipe up a 


floor. 


Susanna Valentine Mitchell 
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JOURNEY THE LONG WAY ROUND 


When of the sum of our experience 

nothing remains but weather scarcely new, 
think what we were, what elements of sense 
burned in that crucible and as air as blue. 

Be comforted of the texture of that time 

long gone from touch and inaccessible 

to the mind breathing perfume on the crime, 
your heart that calls that spring back autumnal. 


O then remember that impossible hour 

when the air was feathered composite of wings, 
remember music, the voice out of the flower 

that spring and this and fifteen hundred springs, 
remember the lake of stars, the hard shudder 

of the flesh at night before and after water. 


II 


Rain spills on evening roofs 

its lapse of tether, 

and inenisled of sleep 

the falling weather 

streams through green apple boughs 
whose green it is. 

Under the evening roofs 
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our limbs together 


drown deep in sleep as leaves 
the wet weather. 
} Dreams spill from darkest boughs 


nd green the mortal house. 


Ill 


O early in the morning we get up and go 


tastically d 





ressed 


Earthworms are in our underwear and snow 


topples our list 


Worlds wall us in, wool vacuums us warm, 
love aims our transit wide of every harm. 
But deep in evening the shrewd corpse comes home 


lies all night long in the little of love’s hand 
} 


ike somet 


ing lost to language, love, land’s end. 


IV 


Call not the heart home yet 
o the narrow gate. 


Bl ie dusk breeds April in 


the lilac thicket: 
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Paul W en 
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be spring to that sore animal, 
be summer, wait. 


Time that’s all bedlam of 

four certain seasons 

may have of sweetness left 

one drop, two raisins: 

let him suppose full summer and the grape 
with his own reasons. 


Call not the heart home yet 
to the narrow breast. 

He hears wide waters roll, 
he foams at his list: 

let the heart break of reason 
so builds his rest. 


Vv 


What brought me to the sea, the loud body 

slung all night long in batteries of sound, 

grit in the mouth (that bitter night) at breakfast, 
salt, current in the mind? 

Sand, stones. And all perjured remembrance 

of much that was but little when it was. 

Sack of the body, the conduits of sense 

split open in the flesh. 

And felt the frontiers swimming in my mind, 
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cold from the polar straits through straits of coral, 
and on some drowning island heard the wind’s 


processional of surf in the rumored shell. 


And lay face downward in the infinite 
through strident ups and downs, green sarabandes 
brought to a froth and burst, perpetual 


as the loud music dashed against her islands. 


Loud music, islands, the unremitting treble 
dashed at the base of sound, the stricken roar 
of the mind’s foam and hurry whose fall discloses 


white beaches on the stricken atmosphere. 


Paul Wren 
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COMMENT 
THE POETICS OF HENRY JAMES 

PURPOSE and an achievement like Henry James’s 

are lost on no department of writing, not even one 
with which he has as little practical concern as poetry. The 
latest revival of interest in him, having now warranted the 
first collection of his critical prefaces to his own books under 
the title The Art of the Novel (Chas. Scribner’s Sons), 
must include the attention of contemporary poets. What 
he did to prepare the day for them in England and Ame 
ica, and what, indirectly, he saw their problem to be, is an 
important part of our literary intelligence. His prefaces 
are the document in which it is most comprehensively stated ; 
Mr. Blackmur’s account of their definitions and doctrines is 
an excellent foreword to what will in time doubtless be rec- 
ognized as an authentic poetics not only for novelists but 
for other literary craftsmen in the Twentieth Century. It 
has already been recognized as such in several quarters since 
James’s death in 1917. The memorial issue of The Little 
Review (August, 1918) was an early testimony; Pound’s 
program notes to the novels printed there now reappear in 
his latest collection of essays, Make It New (Faber & Faber, 
London), and establish the connection with modern poetry 
which was already apparent in Eliot’s early verse; the studies 
of F. M. Ford, Pelham Edgar, J. W. Beach, and Percy 
Lubbock have lent the scrutiny of more formal analysis; and 
The Hound and Horn \ast April offered a critical retrospect 
of thirteen aspects of James’s art and age. 
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In a time when most literary forms tend to become ab- 
sorbed into that loose and amorphous species called the 
“novel,” James’s principles must have at least the negati\ 
value of telling what the novel is not: what is inappropriate, 
unspecific, or unnatural to it, and how its special character 
and function must be maintained; thus keeping poets from 
reckless entry on its preserves and consequent damage to 
their own. But he has a more positive value for them. He 
saw, from the vantage-point of a lifetime’s discipline and 

} 


responsibility, the disintegrating and cheapening tendencies 


at work in the entire body of literature; he was able by the 


clai 


voyance of a resolute artist’s unflinching intelligence to 
see that these tendencies, at the beginning of this century, 
were entering on their most productive and ruinous phase. 


At an advanced age he sat down to write his prefaces as 


for Appreciation on 


a sort of plea for Criticism, for Discriminatiot 
li nost universal Anglo- 


other than infantile lines—as against the so al 
Saxon absence of these things; which tends so, in our general trade, 
the heart. . . . They « it, collected to- 
gether, none the less, to form a sort of comprehensive manual or 





it seems to me, to break 


ecum for aspirants in our arduous profession, 


They were to stand, in other words, as a warning against 
license and as a guide through the deceptive privileges of a 
ree age for authorship. That guidance touches on the contem- 


DO 


ary poetic problem at four important points: the motives 
of technique, the nature of artistic intelligence, the duty of 
self-determination, and the character of modernity. All of 
m have been paramount in literature during the past half- 


century, made so by the decline of romantic principles and 
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\ 
the resistance of creative integrity to the confusion which <a 
those principles induced. And it is worth noting that the ti 
corrective which James formulated for his branch of litera = 
ture, fiction, was, when he wrote the prefaces in 1907-9, c 
fully as imperative among poets as among the generation of . 
novelists from whom he now towers as an exemplar and a 
standard. ( 

That generation, in England and America between 1880 p 
and the War, was the enthusiastic inheritor of naturalism. d 
The zest for experience had not yet been curbed by the ter b 
rors or the surfeit of realism; the feast of detail had not yet p 
been restricted by the cautions of selective taste and form. e 
France, the country of James’s spiritual affinity and appren- b 
ticeship, had furnished both—the discipline of fact in Zola ( 
and the Goncourts, the rigor of design in Flaubert. Eng- P 
land had to wait several decades for a similar correction. 2 
When Pater, Moore, Gissing, and Butler appeared, their I 
value was disregarded or denounced, and in America the d 
day for a Henry Adams or Stephen Crane had not yet been " 
prepared. ‘The new generation of story-tellers were chiefl) ) 
products of a higher journalism—Wells, Bennett, Gals- . 
worthy, Dreiser—rescued for periods by the finer conscience ; 
of their material but descending too readily to tract-writing 
or the manufacture of best-sellers. James viewed this hazard- a 
ous interval in the novel with distress; his opinions may still S 
be read in Notes on Novelists. He saw Twentieth Century : 
novelists as declining from a great tradition, as standing in a t 


precarious position where they no longer commanded the 
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vigor of that tradition’s early novelty, but still too immature 
in critical acumen to find in true perception or formal ma- 
turity the antidote that might rescue them from the “‘sickness 
of popularity.” He was aware that this interval had bred 
certain masters; his praise of Conrad shows that he saw how 
a dangerous transition might be bridged. But he was also 
aware that between the deterioration of romantic sentiment 
(in Stevenson) and of realism (in Reade, Wells, and Wal- 
pole), there survived one certain mediator—the proving 
discipline of technique. He was particularly aware of this 
because he himself had been rescued by such an austerity, 
patiently mastered through forty years of work. He, in his 
earlier generation, had been obliged to pass from the exu- 
berant fertility of pioneer experiences (in Roderick Hudson, 
Confidence, The American) to the gradual mastery of a 
critical authority which would allow him to control not 
only the abundant novelties of the American scene but the 
larger prospects of a European heritage. For him the age of 
discovery was past, but the age of values had just begun. 
The copious omniscience which had descended from Dickens, 
Melville, and Tolstoy, and in poetry from Hugo, Whitman, 
and Swinburne, disclosed to him its perils as well as its 
privileges. For novelists wise enough to care, his career as 
an artist from 1875 to 1910 provided the best possible ex- 
ample of how this danger might be resisted. From that re- 
sistance he derived the increasingly refined and subtilized 
style which has been, for most readers, James’s chief claim 


to distinction. ‘The poets of English-speaking countries had 
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no similar model of discipline; they had to turn to France. 
The age that was dominated by Whitman was one of in- 
ventive fertility and exploration, but not of discrimination; 
James’s influence in the field of fiction anticipates by a 
quarter-century the efforts toward limitation and concretion 
which have been paramount in poetic theory and writing 
since the War. 

But James’s famous stylistic subtlety and refinement have 
more to justify them than their aim to perfect the instrument 
of language. They are indissociable from his conception of 
the artist’s intelligence. The omniscience to which modern 
writers lay claim was to him not a matter of scope but of 
insight, not of expansion but of penetration. In this he 
directly opposes the disciples of Whitman. His effort to 
perfect his technique was not only, as Mrs. Wharton has said, 
an attempt to lift the novel out of its infantile delight in 
block-building to an adult concern for structure and manipu- 
lation; it was his way of showing what the creative intelli- 
gence is and should be, and the objects to which it should be 
applied. As Mr. Blackraur says: 


James had in his style and perhaps in the life which it reflected 
an idiosyncracy so powerful, so overweening, that to many it seemed 
a stultifying vice, or at least an inexcusable heresy. . . . He en- 
joyed an excess of intelligence and he suffered, both in life and 
art, from an excessive effort to communicate it, to represent it in all 
its fullness. His style grew elaborate in the degree that he ren 
dered shades and refinements of meaning and feeling not usually 
rendered at all. . . . His intention and all his labor was to repre- 
sent dramatically intelligence at its most difficult, its most lucid, its 
most beautiful point. This is the sum of his idiosyncrasy. 


In other words, it ceased to be an idiosyncrasy and became 
’ d 
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a test of character and strength, a realization in the most 
profound way of what an artist’s special function in life is. 

One might, with optimism, say that if James had been a 
poet instead of a novelist his consummate sense of this artistic 
responsibility would not have been considered mere idio- 
syncrasy; the poet’s duty is not only “to charge language 
with the maximum degree of meaning” but to extract that 
meaning from the essential heart of the experience around 
and within him. But the fate of the poets who have tried, 


in any age, to do this has never been an easy one. In his 


ordeal in the Nineteenth Century and anticipated it in the 
Twentieth. He was able to criticize Baudelaire without 
overlooking the fact that Baudelaire furnished a new moral- 
ity and purpose to poets in an age that promised to confound 
and bewilder tl 





*m by the fecundity and complexity of its 
literary resources, 

For James the salvation from such confusion lay precisely 
in that conquest of identity which he made the adventure of 
his focal heroes and heroines—Milly Theale, Maggie Ver- 
ver, Lambert Strether. These people, living lives of emo- 
tional or social conformity, embody the modern sensibility 
surrounded by the external equipment of modern sophistica- 
tion; they comprehend at once the splendors of tradition, 
the weight of inherited instinct and decorum, and the license 
of current liberalism. From this confusion of privileges each 
has to retreat, through ordeal and agony, to the final au- 


thority of selfhood. When that is attained, in triumph or 
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in tragedy, the truth of life is at last disclosea. Their prob- 
lem, in different terms, is that of the modern poets who 
have written, out of lives of purer feeling or intellect, such 


poems as Sunday Morning, The Man Who Died Twice, , 
The Waste Land, Hugh Selwyn Moberley, and The Tower 
—the rescue of personality from an excess of sophistication, 
erudition, self-indulgence, and privilege. The antagonism of i 
these forces is James’s definition of the modern problem; it a 
closely resembles Valéry’s, though it differs widely in the 
solution he offers. He saw this predicament as an antag- V 
onism of intelligent selfhood against the depersonalized sci- t 
entific comprehension of all things in their “unprejudiced I 
identities.” The labyrinth, for the writer, permits only one ( 
safe exploration—that guided by a man’s complete and I 
realized personality, to which all data of experience must t 
attach to gain meaning. Such meaning it is the artist’s spe- é 
cial duty to interpret and express, and James defined the 
poet as the artist who must express it with the highest a | 
thority. | 
The “taste” of the poet [a blessed comprehensive name for many ( 


of the things deepest in us] is, at bottom and so far as the poet 
in him prevails over everything else, his active sense of life: in 
accordance with which truth to keep one’s hand on it is to hold the 
silver clue to the whole labyrinth of his consciousness. . . . The 
seer and speaker under the descent of the god is the “poet,” what- 
ever his form, and he ceases to be one only when his form, what- 
ever else it may nominally or superficially or vulgarly be, is un- 
worthy of the god: in which event, we promptly submit, he isn’t 
worth talking of at all. 


Poets have seldom been honored, in any age, by as high a 
duty and as certain a dignity as this. M. D. Z. 
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CONVERSION INTO SELF 


Wine from These Grapes, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Harper & Bros. 


The phenomenon of conversion in the artist has increased 
in frequency and desperate intention within our time. In 
any period, at maturity, the break between the artist’s early 
instinctive adjustment or lack of adjustment to a limiting 
world, and his later more conscious and rational choices, 
bred out of experience, must be accomplished. The poet, 
particularly, as he matures, is faced with the antagonisms 
of complexity and loss: if he is capable of any growth he 
has more intimations to synthesize and more disorganization 
to bear, while comforting delusion softens the brutality of 
each new crisis, as it arises, with lessened power. Our time 
presses this individual battle into an unbearably tight com- 
pass and gives it no aid. The once nourishing and adapta- 
ble systems of worship are reduced to the flatness of myth 
or the mania of superstition; the current social order col- 
lapses, as it arose, without dignity; a new orders forms 
based on rigid mass dogma, inimical to isolation and sen- 
sitive individual variation alike. The poet realizes only too 
clearly how diminished he appears, seen against the general 
let-down and break-up, if he keeps to his proper arena; and 
it is natural that, in many cases, he turns in panic from his 
natural place and seeks asylum in the general turmoil. 

It is possible, however, now as always, for the poet to 
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fight it out within the field of his own work, to express him- 
self and his period within his own function, skirting the 
evils of escape and absorption. The conversion into his 
later, out of his earlier, self, without reference to modern 
or ancient idiocies, continues to be a problem worthy of his 
entire powers. Yeats is the great example of a poet who 
fronted the grappling world, yet kept his eye, his mind, and 
his hand free for the act of continual maturing creation. 
In her latest book, Wine from These Grapes, Edna Millay 
at last gives evidence that she recognizes and is prepared 
to meet the task of becoming a mature and self-sufficing 
woman and artist. It is a task she never completely faced 
before, in spite of the maturity-beyond-her-years which her 
remarkable endowment threw, from time to time, into the 
current of her work. And it is a task from which, in Fatal 
Interview, she definitely fled away. Those sonnets, extraor- 
dinary in execution as they were, she based on the im- 
mature impulse to experience beyond the limits of experi- 
ence, to inflate the mortal passion of love into extravagant 
proportions. Malraux, in La Condition Humaine, defines 
this tendency in one of his characters: “ il ne pouvait 
vieillir: l’4ge ne le menait pas 4 l’experience humaine mais 4 
l’intoxication . . . ol se conjugueraient enfin tous ses moyens 
d’ignorer la vie.” 

In Wine from These Grapes maturity sounds strongly, 
though intermittently. The accent of chagrin and despera- 
tion, both resolved and unresolved, is there—the sound of 
bitter thought, of meditation, of solitude, of the clear, dis- 
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abused and unexcited mind. To this tone we can give our 
whole attention and respect. Miss Millay’s native and in- 
alienable power over meter and epithet retains its force; 
her lapses into mere lyrical prettiness are more infrequent. 
One feels, as always, that she has included poems merely 
experimental, in order to fill up the bulk of a book. But 
she has crossed the line, made the break, passed into regions 
of cold and larger air. If this reviewer scants the critical 
duty of definiteness, and neglects to give chapter and verse 
for this claim, it is because the book exists and deserves to 
be consulted as a whole. Briefly, the find of intimation and 
mood felt and projected in The Return, From a Train 
Window, Desolation Dreamed Of, How Naked, How 
Without a Wall, and The Oak Leaves is neither young 
nor transitional, but grown. And the sonnet sequence, 
Epitaph for the Race of Man, figures forth at length a 
mature disaffection which Miss Millay has never before 


sustained. Louise Bogan 


THE ENCHANTED PILGRIM 


Thing of Sorrow, by Elder Olson. Macmillan Co. 


Speak: say that a youth stands 
At the world’s edge; he sees 
The night fall, the known lands 
Change; unknown hills, trees; 


He sees the birds depart: 
Thereat he suffers dread 
Precipitous as the raid 
Of sorrow on the heart. 
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It is a pleasure to praise so fine, so integrated, a book of 
poems as the first collection of Elder Olson’s work. This 
young poet has one of the rarest of gifts: the innocent 
eye. The thing seen is so clear and wonderful to him that 
he needs merely to name it, with hardly an epithet, for us 
to share his delight, as when he writes 


We walked in winter there, 
Bright snow fell on our capes. 


Nothing fascinates him more than the snow. It is for- 
ever falling through his poems, brightening the air, and 
something of its frail, exact design shines, poised, on the 
page. What he sees most clearly and intensely is not the 
lone bird and the leaf, but the landscape caught in a dream, 
“the carved coasts” luminous under the moon, the shape 
of a man moving over a hill. 

Mr. Olson’s technical dexterity is not the least of his 
virtues. I note particularly his clever, but unobtrusive, use 
of dissonances to break up the rhyming pattern, and a con- 
fident, sustained sense of rhythm that falters only occasion- 
ally, when he tends to swing into the loose conjunctive 
cadence of MacLeish. These, however, are minor lapses. 

Each of his poems is complete, differentiated, and in- 
tricately but economically fabricated about a node of mean- 
ing. Unlike most young poets, he never mistakes an afflatus 
for an idea; and like all good poets he has an imagination 
so well organized that he does not permit his verses to dis- 
sipate themselves in a mere succession of images without 
formal significance. He seems to have learned already that 
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with the last word the poem must be purged of its impulse. 


So far so good. But since I am convinced that Mr. 
Olson’s talent is capable of extension, I am constrained to 
remark that his primary ideas are inadequate for a poetic 
career. I do not think that they can long continue to be 
productive. 

The first of his ideas is implicit in the title of his book. 
A young poet, in his indomitable enthusiasm, can play some 
pretty variations on the old theme of the sorrowful heart 
and its paradoxical freight of sweetest songs, but it is not 
an idea that stays fresh for many years. The least original 
and interesting of Mr. Olson’s poems are those (e.9., Wishes 
for His Poem) that celebrate this melancholy. At other 
times, far from wearing the rue, the poet expresses his 
profound delight and wonder at the miracle of life on this 
planet. In The Tale, an admirable poem, the innocent eye 
of which I have already spoken burns most brightly. The 
Enchanted Pilgrims, returning to their star from a visit to 
our world, tell in grave and lovely images of what they 
saw. The poem concludes: 


We drank of the 
Dream waters. We pursued 
Down immaterial 
Autumn and ghostly spring 
limes wraith, the phantom year. 
-O, Earth is exceeding fair: 
Go, go, be happy there. 


But it is all a dream. It is a dream even to Mr. Olson, 
who subscribes to the same kind of passionate idealism, 


stretching to the far limits of solipsism, that has brought 
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Conrad Aiken to his present impasse. The dignity of man, 
he feels, is due to his uniqueness and absolute creativeness. 
God is in man (Essay on Deity). A material world does 
violence to man’s dignity and godhead. Therefore he chooses 
to believe that it does not exist: 


The shape of the blue wave 
Bent only in your brain 

Its crystal arch and cave: 
The pure prismatic rain 


Fell not in any field, 
And no flower grew 
That had not root in you. 


Time is his enemy, and he would confute it by a “talis- 
man of words”: 


Build now a season wrought 
Of no thing but thought. 


Unfortunately, an affirmation of life that rests upon a 
denial of life is a hopeless answer to the mortal dilemma, a 
suicidal and unconvincing form of yea-saying. The inno- 
cence of the eye need not be companioned by an equal in- 
nocence of the mind. If the Enchanted Pilgrim who glanced 


at the earth and found it “exceeding fair’ had stayed a 
while, he might have found that man has fairly succeeded in 


making it a desperate place to live in. Stanley J. Kunitz 


“WITH LUMINOUS HAND” 


Threshold and Hearth, by Marya Zaturenska. Macmillan. 
Miss Zaturenska’s first book, so long anticipated, shows, 
in its selection and arrangement, the scrupulous care of the 
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mature and conscientious poet. After a long period of writ- 
ing and publishing, she has allowed herself only fifty poems, 
and not in one has she been disloyal to the integrity of her 
artistic purpose. Throughout the mood is a grave one, 
strictly withheld from humour, and unrelieved by wit. If, 
therefore, her range seems somewhat limited, her tone slightly 
monotonous, these are unavoidable defects in a style which 


admits nothing that is pinchbeck, impermanent, or bizarre. 


Her choice of a title is unfortunate. There is many an- 
other among these poems which would have served more 
adequately, including any one of those used to head the three 
parts, into which the book is divided—Fruits Unharvested, 
The Quiet House, Strange Captivity. Threshold and Hearth 
might have served for any woman’s verses anywhere. It is 
far too dull and undistinguished for the individuality re- 
vealed here. 

There are two qualities in this verse, which are rare in 
poetry today. One is the ability to capture an instant of sen- 
sation or experience, and to set upon it the enchantment of a 
perfect, almost frozen, stillness and solitude. The second 
verse of her introductory poem expresses it very beautifully: 


Then enter, enter with a firmer tread 

Into the land of fruit unharvested, 

lhe world of the unplucked flower, the undying rose, 
rhe unmoving sun, the unmelting snows 

rill eyes, fixed on perfection, find content 

In the eternal and the permanent. 


The other quality is a sense of wonder. This shines out 
again and again, so that the whole collection is pervaded 
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with the gentle, steadfast flame so peculiarly a characteristic 
of the mystical imagination. It occurs once as a simple state- 
ment, “I am aware of life’s intense surprise,” a line in the 
poem New Morning, which is a briefly lovely reaffirmation 
of faith and courage. 

Withdrawn, meditative, lonely, all these verses seem 
soliloquies of the heart and spirit. Their lyricism does not 
suggest bursts of ecstatic music, or any instrument less in- 
timate than the quietly-speaking human voice. Often, in An 
her broken rhythms, there is achieved the wistful effect of 
a catch in that voice. She also contrives, by the repetition, 
both of single words and whole lines, to strike a note which 
is very moving, though this is done so sparingly that it never 
develops into a tiresome trick. In rhyme she is more in- 
terested in simple strength, though not laboriously stressed, 
than in novelties or startling variations. And the patterns 
of her stanzas, without being rigidly maintained, are the 7 
traditional, familiar ones. 

Comparison with Alice Meynell is obvious and probably 
inevitable. However, though Miss Zaturenska shares the 
Englishwoman’s intensity, and uses much the same symbol- 
ism, she is not so scholarly, so formally literary. Instead, 
her poems, with their exact delicacy of outline and color, 
seem more suggestive of small, devotional paintings. 

Quotation is difficult from a collection which is s i 
fied that it reads almost like one long poem. Perhaps, as 
well as any, The Inexplicit Heart may be given as an ex- 
ample of the quiet beauty which is on every page of this bx 
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This sudden love, this frail 

Delicate body of our passion holds 

The hidden God within its earthen grail. 

Here wisdom manifolds 

The thousand ways where soul and sense may meet 

In their most intricate retreat. 

Here life’s most inexplicit colors run 

lo meet the bright, the ever lucid sun. 

And here the ever-groping heart may see 

Wisdom grow subtle in simplicity. 

Winifred Welles 
THE AMERICAN DREAM 

American Song, by Paul Engle. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Few of the readers of this journal can have forgotten 
the critical hullabaloo and flurry that has accompanied the 
publication of this volume. It began when a New York 
newspaper, of no critical standing whatsoever, proclaimed 
young Mr. Engle of Iowa to be not only a new authentic 
note of greatness in American poetry, but also the logical 
successor in optimistic democratic faith of Walt Whitman. 
This was followed by a rapid fire from more embittered 
and social-minded critics, who acidly spoke of the theatri- 
cality, the fake ‘“‘he-mannishness,” the refusal to face real 
issues such as the desperate state of today’s industrial pro- 
letariat, implicit in Mr, Engle’s achievement. Nor is the 


controversy by any means yet at an end. In a magazine 
which came my way only on the day this review was writ- 
ten, | read that ‘“‘the best that can be said of Paul Engle’s 
American Song, on any ground, is that it gave every evi- 
j 


dence of cultural lag. (One frontier disappeared in 1900; 


several others in 1914.)” 
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Poetry, however, if I have understood it correctly after 
a period of study, practice, and meditation amounting to 
some twenty-five years, is not a matter which is concerned 
with such things as “lags.” It may be just as possible to 
write during the reign of Edward VII a good poem on 
England under the Romans (which is what C. M. Dought 
at least attempted to do), as it was possible to write an 
extremely interesting one on the Napoleonic Wars during 
the same régime (which is what Thomas Hardy did). 
Poetry, in short, has nothing whatever to do with the Zeit- 
geist! And if it is agreed that Whitman is still a literary 
figure of some importance, there is no earthly reason why 
Mr. Engle should not model himself upon Whitman. What 
matters is whether he has said anything that Whitman left 
unsaid, or said it in any way better. 

I do not think it can be argued that this young Iowan 
has done so. It is useless, however, to reproach a Middle- 
Westerner with being unaware of strikes, lock-outs, and 
factory conditions; for he comes from a state which was 
buffalo-range not so long ago, and is still wheat-growing 
and cattle-raising today. He has shown his good sense, nay, 
more his good taste, by writing on what he knows about. 
What makes him offensively self-important in the worst 
sense is when he proclaims his faith in the American earth 
in too stentorian a tone, or when he offers—as in Complaint 
to Sad Poets—gratuitous advice to those elders whose tor- 
ment with this age is not concealed by the naive and charm- 


ingly inconsequential acceptance of youth. As a matter of 
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fact, anyone reading this volume carefully will find ma- 


terial that is far from the facile optimism discovered in it 


by the New York editor who thought of Engle as another 


Whitman. There is sober bitterness in Whittling, in Night, 
in some of the New York poems, and in the strangely named 
Boxer—to me perhaps the book’s most interesting things. 
His America Remembers, the prize-poem which appeared 
in the pages of this journal, is neither a masterpiece nor a 
journeyman’s piece of botching. It is an extremely compe- 
tent job, displaying fully the ability to move on from one 
scene to another by the adroit handling of blocks of imagery 
which is a feature of the Engle style, and proclaiming, at 
ige, also to be found in some other poems 
e book, that ou epoch of physical pioneering should 
now be succeeded by a pioneering of the mind. It is a good 
message though it was either said or implied by several older 
poets, some of them already dead, back in 1914. But no- 
body then listened, and I see no reason to think that anyone 


wants to listen now. 


If, then, tl 


s young poet’s intention is to persuade us into 
accepting his faith in the magnificent waking dream that 
somehow made this country—and which cannot now con- 


has never controlled it since the Civil War 
be young Mr. Engle’s 


all those who sincerely enjoy the best of his poetry for its 
ts assurance, to ask him seriously the 
question whether after 


if this 
intention, then it is surely time for 
ideal sm, 1tS ease, 1 
all there is not something to be 
learned out of the “‘sad poets” he so gratuitously despises as 
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cowards. Have not these poets, by refusing to accept his 





boyish pioneer dream—however charming—as reality, by 
burying themselves if you will in their sackcloth and ashes, 
done more to make a better dream possible than he has? 
That is at least the question I would put to Mr. Engle, 
and I give him twenty years for an answer, If at the end of 
that time he has not done work far more mature—and 
more bitter, frank, caustic, searing—than these his early 
verses, then we may write him off as another loss, along 
with the author of Johz Brown’s Body and all the rest of 
the boyish idealists, a fatal and irreparable loss to American 
poetry. John Gould Fletcher 


FOREWORD, WITH POEMS 


Before Disaster, by Yvor Winters. Tryon Pamphlets, N. C 

This attractively-priced paper pamphlet will beguile you 
into more study than you bargain for. In view of his fore- 
word, it seems almost a discourtesy not to look up Mr. 
Winters’ essay on Poetry, Morality and Criticism, or his 
review of T. Sturge Moore; then one should probably read 
Moore, and it would do no harm to review Jonson, Her- 
rick, and Campion. After that, one may permit himself to 
examine Mr. Winters’ theory and practice as presented in 
Before Disaster. 

In theory Mr. Winters is a precisionist, a singular cult 
for a resident of Palo Alto, California, and one that must 
cause him to be curiously viewed by his neighbors. His 
formalism cannot be called truly classical, for it stems from 
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his awareness of its absence in his fellow-citizens, not from 
a more immediate sense of civic responsibility. This man 
is conscious of inhabiting the republic of letters; he is not 


W ith, but 





against, his own time. Like Mr. Jeffers, whose 
practice he cannot abide, Mr. Winters argues from the 
premise that his time is too intimately concerned with itself 

‘an age in which the insistence of the contemporary has 
obscured the vision of the permanent.’ But where the 


Jeffers emotionalism has required a personal esthetic me- 


dium and evolved a rhymeless metric of irregular pattern, 
with the number of beats to the line supported by unstressed 
syllables, vaguely counted, and variable in quantity, the in- 
tellectualism of Mr. Winters does not recognize the neces 
sity of all that. On the contrary. “I cannot grasp the con- 


1 } 


temporary notion that the traditional virtues of style are 


patible with a poetry of modern subject matter.” Be- 
lieving that the intelligence is hard put to it to hold its 
peculiarly precarious position, Mr. Winters, without admit 
ting that the modern consciousness is more complex (it may 


sss educated’) argues that, if so, poetry can 


only when form is not loosened, but “more 





: 
s ever maintained.” 
Come, write good verses then! 
ihat still from age to age 
Che eyes of able men 
Ma settle on our page! 
Mr, Winters’ practice befits his preaching. The technical 
Hay, } . } . } > rc 
flaws in this booklet can be counted on the hingers of one 
hand. Lhe metrical patterns are accentual-syllabic, strictly 
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so, with the significance of variation in direct proportion to 
its rarity. The words are nicely assembled, sounds juxta- 
posed so that no value is lost, vowels, nowhere indeterminate, 
pleasantly varied or pleasantly chiming, consonants never 
set where they can rub the edges off each other. ‘These 
effects, in the verse of our language, are easier to admire than 
to contrive. Mr. Winters, furthermore, knows how to set 
his brakes when there is a danger that mechanical slickness 
will too much accelerate the reader’s progress. 

These are accomplishments beyond the ambition of the 
poetaster, as they are beyond the ability of the mere techni- 
cian. The latter, in all probability, has no existence save in 
the unlimited area of hypothesis; it requires poetic as well 
as technical skill to compose English measures with entire 
correctness. ‘The thanks of his contemporaries are due Mr. 
Winters for his energetic theoretical and practical defense 
of a neglected value. It may well be immoral that a poet's 
generous use of his brains has to be its own reward, that a 
public ever is found to excuse lack of correctness, that 
critic is ungrateful enough to inquire what absence under- 
lies its immanence. Perhaps we are uneasy because, in ou! 
day, we are unused to the pure article; our senses need the 
familiar inducement of matter artificially injected. Mr. 
Winters’ poetry is not addressed to the popular taste, nor is 
it meant to be; moreover, there is no popular taste. But 
the substance of this poetry lacks something more than the 
impurity of contemporary color and flavor; its classical qual- 
ity, while chemically beyond reproof, has a synthetic aspect, 
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a deficiency of vitamines, and the deficiency is inherent in 
the original nature of all such poetry. Truly classical verse 
occurs not merely when the individual artist is en rapport 
with his time but when he inhabits a community that im- 
poses upon him its sensible appreciation of decorum. If the 
reviewer had not already indulged himself, more than con- 
science approves, in metaphorical criticism, he might venture 
the extravagant speculation that Mr. Winters, away out 
yonder, is occasionally made uncomfortable by twinges of 
British-yearning. 

As critic, Mr. Winters appears to be vaguely conscious 
of the forces limiting his poetic production; reckoning the 
dificulty a quantitative rather than a qualitative matter, he 
regrets the necessity of offering so few and so short poems 
in support of so excellent a cause. He might examine fur- 


+} 


her the nature of this necessity. When poet and critic 
combine, as today they must, the erudition of the critic func- 
tions properly enough in preventing the poet from making 
a fool of himself, but the poetical imagination is often lag- 
gard in taking advantage of positions that critical intelli- 


gence has prepared for its active use. Rolfe Humphries 


A DRAMA OF THE GRAIN 
The Trumpeting Crane, by Helene Magaret. Farrar & 
Rinehart. 
In the increasing array of serious poetry drawn from the 
American earth and written in honor of that earth, The 


Trumpeting Crane by Helen Magaret must be reckoned 
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as one of the most moving of our modern native poems. In 
one sense it is not modern. The story is of another century 
and the author has wisely kept her people from too great an 
introversion. Things happen to them as the seasons happen, 
as bad, as beautiful, as exigent. “The poem relies much on 
subjective values, yet a dominant and demanding Nature 
rules the book and equally the personal drama, as it rules 
the prairie where the story is rooted. 

The steady accompaniment of month, creature, element, 
and rural flower that beats through the poem is carried with 
charm and hardiness. Throughout this sustained work the 
prairie never withdraws or becomes vague. Lydia, the 
heroine of the story, is of the third generation to live there. 
She has been born with “a reverence for prairies’ and a 
love of the growing corn. Her father is stricken with sick 
ness and she, in his place, takes the plow-handle and cares 
for her family’s acres. Clem, a neighbor’s son, is attracted 
to her youth and vitality, but later falls in love with and 
marries a dainty girl from the town. Lydia’s tragedy and 
loss in Clem send her back to her first and overpowering 
devotion, the land, in whose service she has sacrificed the 
delicacy and softness that captured her sweetheart for an- 
other woman. She has known fulfilment and denial, lone 
liness and self-completion, all ‘“Thanks to the grain.” 

Miss Magaret handles the narrative with ease and per- 
suasion. It is no small achievement to make the shift and 
progress of a considerable tale through the tricky medium 
of verse. She has prolonged the book through episodes that, 
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while they add to Lydia’s development, do not add to the 
narrative as drama. One must accept on the other hand 
the fact that apparently Miss Magaret intends the theme 
of Lydia as the real poem and even Clem himself, so poig- 
nantly significant in Lydia’s life yet scarcely articulate in 
the story, merely serves that theme. 

\s to the form, the poet uses a swift rhymed quatrain, 


sometimes a couplet or a sliding rhyme scheme, with gener- 





an iambic feeling. Form is evidently not a problem 
to her. She takes what a fairly traditional verse gives her 


and uses it with grace. Thus she gets tempo and facility. 





even, jammed line of the writer who 
struggling for something new in rhythm though it may 


cost the music. She has woven into her poem many lyrics 


of less than pentameter length. Some of these are excellent 

quite detachable from their context. To this reviewer 
e introduction of the shorter line is an artificial device. It 
is a refinement that interrupts the movement in reading 


Hearing, not seeing the poem, this 





zht be less noticeable. As they stand, these passages are 
nt to the tale’s emotional and symbolical progress. 
} 


One comes to the quality, the fibre of the poetry itself. 


celebration of the American earth its sincerity is above 
reproach. It is 1 


ever sentimental, it has great dignity. As 
a celebration of the universal soil of language it does not 

ways go so deep. Miss Magaret is a young poet, still in 
her twenties. Her long poem has genuine continuity of 


mood and aim. But a few more years of writing should 
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give her less brilliance and more grip. She has a thorough 
eye for realistic detail and a rich accumulation of poetic 
material from her world of prairie, storm, and harvest. One 
is under the impression that if the form had not pricked her 
on to hasten easily and sometimes tritely she would have 
committed herself as surely to the love of language as to the 
love of land and got something as fine, hard, and good as 
grain. At times she does this in a very faithful way—the 
“spongy thud” of a horse’s hoof in spring mud; ‘““The sway- 
ing of uncut wheat in turbulent weather;”’ “A flower-like 
filly on trembling legs” and 


It always seems a shame 
In the early months after the snows have gone 
That stars have nothing but clay to shine upon. 


Miss Magaret has written a book of haunting and brave 
characterization and a touching story. She has taken an 
deniable step in the process of translating our country’s soil 
into our country’s poetry. Hildegarde Flanner 

CONCERN ABOUT ENGLISH 
Wine and Physic: A Poem and Six Essays on the Fate of 
our Language, by Alexander Laing. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Though this volume contains both verse and prose cover- 
ing a considerable range of issues, Mr. Laing writes pri 
marily as an educator. The long opening poem, The Flower- 
ing Thorn, is as instructively allegorical as an old morality 
play. Indeed, in both symbolism and manner, it harks back 
to ways of statement that prevailed long ago. And the 


— 


glosses and archaistic illustrations that line its margins are 
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similarly suggestive of ancient conventions. Thus vulnerably 
if venerably, the poet tells us of a long lineage, and of the 
arduous discipline which the bardic apprentice must under- 
go before he can fit himself to carry on the traditions handed 
down to us from the days of Chaucer. And allegorically he 
proclaims his uneasiness at the thought that alien strains 
have threatened to obscure our pious attachment to this 
spiritual lineage. In his introduction he writes: “With 
chaos abroad in our world, it is a basic instinct to defend 
first that which we most love; and I love this English.” The 
poem is perhaps too loyal. New and alien strains were ex- 
cluded with over-thoroughness. A little bastardy might have 
made it sturdier. 

However, the author gives us another chance—for in the 
remainder of his volume he restates his position in straight 
critical prose that is not antiquarian at all. The dissociation 


between his right and left-handed manners amounts almost 


complete transformation as we turn from one to the 
other. Here, with ample material, he pleads that teachers 
of good English usage should think of their function pri- 
marily as conservative, and should not feel their work dis- 
credited simply because the relentless process of change 
exerts itself regardless. His argument is based upon the 
liberal notion, defended by Eliot, that even a vanquished 
opposition plays a cooperative role in the historic process. 
There is much to be said for this, as all effectively imple- 
mented attempts to produce a “totalitarian” state will in 


time reveal. Nevertheless, it is hard to get people to think 
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of themselves as losers by profession—and one may doubt 
whether the author, in proposing that teachers accept as 
their function a grudging retreat before the forces of in 
novation, will greatly animate the Guild. The conservatives 
are not out to lose gracefully, but to win—and from that 
difference in attitude springs all the difference between 
humanism and reaction. Mr. Laing’s prescription looks 
best when we divorce it from the surrounding social context. 
The author would take this into account by pleading that 
education is a contemplative pursuit rather than an active 
one—but since contemplation provides us with basic cues 
as to our modes of action, it is hard to see how his likable 
distinction can be upheld. 

In a sense, it is unfair to single out the “lesson” of Mr. 
Laing’s book for particular discussion. Its main value is 
in its incidental matter, especially its elucidation of linguis- 
tic problems, which are often stated succinctly and _pic- 
turesquely, as when he says: 


An Eskimo’s speech, like his bone weapons, can retain its 
forms with trivial changes over hundreds of years of the 
same kind of living; our language, like the tools of our 
automobile factories, must undergo ready alteration at 
the dictates of scientific research, social revolution, and 
mere fashion. 


His book can be recommended to those who would like to 
see important aspects of such issues clearly brought to the 


fore. Kenneth Burke 
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NEWS NOTES 


The art of poetry enters upon the year 1935 with one of the most 
formidable encouragements it has enjoyed since the palmy days of 
Homer. A “National Poetry Center’ has been established in the 
towering Radio City Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, by 
that Titaness among literary promoters, Mrs. Anita Browne, 
“founder-organizer” of “Poetry Week,” the annual ceremony whose 
spring conclaves we have previously reported in these pages, This 
Center will be the home of the “Poetry Week Fellowship.” Its 
circular informs us that “The National Poetry Center will provide 
a clearing house for information about poets and their works, a 
library of several thousand volumes of poetry will be open to the 
public daily, and a permanent exhibit of original manuscripts. . 
The Fellowship is composed of poets and friends of poetry who 
unite to advance the art, especially through the national and inter- 
national celebration of Poetry Week, held annually the fourth week 
in May. More than a thousand organizations, representing over 
five million people, will co-operate in the ninth annual celebration 
of Poetry Week during the coming year. . . . Recitals of the Poets 
of the Month will be an outstanding feature.” But by no means the 
only feature! The program lists “Poetry Books on Exhibit and 
Sale (many autographed copies available),” “Regular Recitals by 
Poets of the Hour,” “A Poetry Service for Questions,” “Hundreds 
of Individual Poems in MS.,” “The Romance of Words—class in 
Etymology,” “Program Bureau of Arts and Letters,” “Current 
Events in Poetry and Prose,” “Graphology Classes,” “Special Coast 
to Coast Broadcasts,” “Poetry Breakfasts presenting the Poets of 
the Month,” “Twilight Teas and Coffee Causeries,” and many 
other ceremonies at which the brain may certainly be excused for 
reeling. Edwin Markham, Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson, Wil- 
liam Rose Benét, Angela Morgan, Stephen Benét, Margaret Wid- 
demer, and Joseph Auslander are among the “Honor Poets” of 
Poetry Week, and “You are cordially invited to be a part of this 
new National Poetry Center!” Fortunately, the Fellowship has 
selected one of the biggest and highest buildings yet achieved by 
the hand of man—Radio City’s Tower of Babel—to house this 
shattering enthusiasm. 

Another enterprise favoring poets is the National League of 
American Pen Women, whose Official Bulletin of December, 1934, 
has just come to hand. Among the many lectures, exhibitions, and 
projects sponsored by this League, we find a Poets’ Who’s Who, 
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edited by Mrs. Nellie Stewart Cain. The Bulletin also carries an 
editorial on Branch Enthusiasm by the National President, Victoria 
Faber Stevenson, in which the zeal of the many affiliated organi- 
zations is warmly commended, and the issue closes with a list of 
these 67 branches and their presidents, extending from Mrs. Jessie 
W. Turnipseed of Alabama to Mrs. Homozelle Mason Horner of 
West Virginia. The Confucian maxim, “Let me write the songs of 
a nation and I care not who gives it its laws,” has found in the 
Poetry Week Fellowship and in this Nationa! League an abundant 
vindication that outstrips the wildest optimism of the Oriental sage. 


Mr. Wallace Stevens, of Hartford, Conn., has been known to 
readers of Poetry since its fifth volume, when a short series of his 
early poems appeared in November, 1914. Since then many of his 
best known poems, over forty in number, have appeared in these 
pages, including Sunday Morning, the series Pecksniffiana and Sur 
Ma Guzzla Gracile, and the poetic plays, Three Travelers Watch 
a Sunrise and Carlos Among the Candles. He was awarded the 
Levinson Prize in 1920. His collection of poems, Harmonium, was 
issued by Alfred A. Knopf in 1923, and again, enlarged, in 1931. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.), of Moline, Ill., has ap- 
peared often in Poetry, achieving the Guarantors Prize in 1919 
and the Levinson in 1929. Her books of verse include 4 Woman 
of Thirty (1919), Ballads of the Singing Bowl (1927), and The 
King with Three Faces (1929). 

Mr. James Beverly Martin lives in Taylorville, Ill. Mr. W. R. 
Moses lives in Springfield, Ohio, but is a teaching fellow at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., where he received his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1932. Mr. Paul Wren lives in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The following poets appear here for the first time: 

Miss Mary Barnard, of Vancouver, B. C., has just begun to 
appear as a writer. Miss Frances Wesley lives in Oakland, Calif. 

Miss Susanna Valentine Mitchell, of Potowomut, R. IL., is one of 
the editors of the quarterly verse magazine, Smoke; her work has 
appeared in several magazines, 

Miss Lola Pergament lives in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Mr. Fred R. Miller, of New York, is editor of Blast, a magazine 
of proletarian short stories. Mr. Israel Smith lives in Jersey Shore, Pa. 


[BOOKS RECEIVED will be listed next month.] 
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